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Connecticut Constitutional Amendment.—The voters of 
Connecticut, at a special election July 26, approved a 
constitutional amendment which will simplify future 
amendments to that document. In the past, for an amend- 
ment to be approved, it was required that a majority of 
those “present” at an election vote in favor of it. Fre- 
quently the voters ignored such propositions when they 
were on the ballot in conjunction with general elections. 
The new amendment—approved by an almost five-to-one 
majority—stipulates that only a majority of those who 
vote on the question itself is necessary to approve an 
amendment. 


Great Lakes Basin Compact.—Five states—Illinois, Indi- 
ana, Michigan, Minnesota and Wisconsin—have ratified 
the Great Lakes Basin Compact, The compact, which 
became effective after ratification by four states, creates 
the Great Lakes Commission as an intergovernmental 
agency with power to study and investigate problems re- 
lating to the water resources of the Great Lakes Basin 
and to submit recommendations to the states and the 
federal government. Membership on the commission is 
open to the eight Great Lakes states and the provinces of 
Ontario and Quebec, 

The Great Lakes Basin Compact Conference, meeting 
at the Grand Hotel, Mackinac Island, Michigan, on July 
26, made initial arrangements for organization of the 
commission. It also adopted resolutions requesting Con- 
gressional consent to the compact and urging the basin 
states which have not ratified it to do so. 


Colorado Reorganization Proposal.—Governor Edwin C. 
Johnson of Colorado has proposed a seven-point program 
that would overhaul the state government in detail. The 
Governor urges: 1, a realignment and sharp reduction 
in number of the sixty-five state boards and bureaus; 
2, removal of the offices of Attorney General, Secretary of 
State, and Treasurer from elective status by substitution 
of a short ballot listing only the offices of Governor and 
Auditor; 3, increasing the term of state offices from two 
to four years; 4, review of the entire state institutional 
area; 5, a budget review system based on departmental 
programs; 6, election of members of the legislature from 
small districts rather than at large in metropolitan areas; 
7, creation of a full time staff for the legislature's appro- 
priation and finance committees. 


Idaho Tax Study.—Governor Robert E. Smylie of Idaho 
has appointed a seven-member legislative interim com- 
mittee to study the state’s tax structure, including state- 
local fiscal relationships. The Governor had called for 
creation of the committee at the opening of the legisla- 
ture this year. 1 

Western Higher Education.—The Western Interstate 
Commission on Higher Education held its annual meet- 


ing recently in the Senate chamber at Cheyenne, Wyo- 
ming. Dr. C. H. Hardin Branch of the University of 
Utah reported on progress of the commission’s mental 
health survey, now under way. The commission author- 
ized further study in the fields of social work, mining, 
forestry, and training for recreation education, Dr. Frank 
L. McPhail of Montana was elected Chairman and Dr. 
Ward Darley of Colorado, Vice-Chairman. 


New York Thruway Bonds.—State Controller Arthur 
Levitt of New York has rejected the only bid on a $125 
million proposed issue of state-guaranteed Thruway 
Authority bonds. The bid was for a net interest cost to 
the state of 2.7892 per cent, higher than any previous 
interest costs on bonds issued for Thruway construction. 


Utah Roadside Plans.—The Utah State Road Commission 
has announced plans to establish a system of roadside 
parks throughout the state as a convenience for tourists 
and as a factor for traffic safety. Six parks will be set up 
this fall, and it is hoped that there will be sixty when 
the system is completed. They will provide travelers with 
drinking water, picnic tables, fireplaces, rest rooms, trash 
boxes, and will be convenient places for weary drivers 
to pull off the road to rest. 


Mental Health Compact Committee.—The Committee to 
Draft an Interstate Compact on Mental Health, repre- 
senting ten Northeastern States, met in New York City 
July 13 and reviewed a preliminary draft of an agree- 
ment relative to care and treatment of the mentally ill 
and deficient. Purpose of the compact is to supersede 
earlier reciprocal arrangements under which residence 
and settlement were the sole governing criteria to deter- 
mine where a patient would be institutionalized. Under 
the proposed compact, patients would be given treatment 
wherever found, and institutionalization would be in the 
location best suited to their clinical needs. The compact 
also covers such matters as after-care and escapes. A final 
draft is expected to be ready for consideration by the 
Northeast State Governments’ Conference on Mental 
Health, to be held at Burlington, Vermont, September 29 
and go. As visualized, the compact would be available to 
all states and the District of Columbia. 


Vermont-New Hampshire Agreement.—Public welfare 
officials of New Hampshire and Vermont have entered 
into an administrative reciprocal agreement whereby 
recipients of public assistance grants leaving either state 
to reside in the other will continue to receive assistance 
payments. The agreement covers old-age assistance, aid 
to the blind, aid to dependent children and aid to the 
permanently and totally disabled. In effect, it waives 
residency requirements with respect to assistance re- 
cipients in the two party states who move across ‘the 
border. 
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Washington Institutional Industries.—-Governor Arthur 
B. Langlie of Washington has appointed an Institutional 
Industries Commission, authorized by the 1955 legisla- 
ture, which will make recommendations for industrial 
and agricultural enterprises at state institutions. The 
commission will aim particularly at eliminating unneces- 
sary idleness among inmates at the penal institutions 
and to provide vocational education. Membership of the 
commission includes two representatives each of indus- 
try and labor, one each of agriculture and the general 
public, and the State Director of Institutions. 


Missouri Committees Held Invalid.—Twenty-one legisla- 
tive interim study commitees created by the 1955 session 
of the Missouri General Assembly were ruled invalid by 
the Attorney General on July 6. The opinion held that 
the General Assembly, by joint or concurrent resolution 
or bill, can create interim committeés, subject to ap- 
proval of the Governor; but that one house cannot create 
interim committees to investigate substantive matters 
without concurrence of the other house and approval of 
the Governor. A House committee to study the rules of 
that body was held unconstitutional on other grounds— 
because the language of the resolution did not authorize 
the committee to hold sessions after adjournment sine die. 


Port Authority Plans.—The Port of New York Authority, 
established by compact between New Jersey and New 
York, has announced a tremendous ten-year development 
program for cargo facilities on the waterfront. First step 
was the purchase in June of a two-mile stretch of docks 
along the Brooklyn waterfront below Brooklyn Bridge. 
The cost was $13,750,000. Reconstruction plans, contem- 
plating expenditure of some $70 million, are said to 
be the most extensive ever drawn for an area of the 
size involved. 
e 


Midwestern Regional Conference.—The 1955 annual 
meeting of the Midwestern Regional Conference of The 
Council of State Governments was held from July 25 
to 27 at the Grand Hotel, Mackinac Island, Michigan. 
The Michigan Commission on Interstate Cooperation 
was the host committee. Approximately 225, legislators, 
administrative officials and educators attended. Subjects 
discussed included increased enrollments in higher educa- 
tional institutions and shortages of specialized manpower; 
regional cooperation in higher education; and highway 
and water problems. 

Resolutions of the conference created an interstate 
committee on higher education to promote regional co- 
operation, requested a study of laws relating to traffic 
safety, and urged Congressional enactment of bills 
granting financial assistance for medical school facilities. 


New York Cooperation Meeting.—The Annual Execu- 
tive Conference of the New York Joint Legislative Com- 
mittee on Interstate Cooperation was held in New York 
City on July 14-15, Chairman Elisha T. Barrett pre- 


siding. A number of guests from adjoining states at- 
tended. Included on the agenda were consideration of 
the committee’s current legislative program; reports from 
interstate agencies to which New York is a party; and 
review of new proposals and problems in interstate co- 
operation. Among actions taken was a resolution urging 
Congress to speed up consent legislation for the Interstate 
Compact on Juveniles, now ratified by almost a dozen 
states and Hawaii. A special meeting also was held to 
review problems created by pending federal water pollu- 
tion control legislation. 


“Loss Leader” Law.—A new “anti-loss leader” law, now 
in effect in New Mexico, prohibits merchants from limit- 
ing the number of items any customer may purchase at 
the special price. Under the act a merchant who adver- 
tises or offers “loss leader’”’ items may not refuse to sell 
all or any part of his stock of such items to a single 
purchaser. 


Anti-gambling Decision.-_The Governor and Attorney 
General of New Jersey have hailed a recent decision of 
the State Supreme Court as an effective tool] in the fight 
against illegal bookmaking. The ruling upheld the con- 
viction of a local detective who had been charged with 
failure to act against gambling in the community. Said 
Attorney General Richman: “I think the decision repre- 
sents a realistic approach to the problem of large-scale 
bookmaking. Now the ramifications of such operations 
are recognized, it will greatly facilitate future prosecution 
of such cases.” He forecast that the decision would open 
the way for a major drive against this form of gambling. 


Supreme Court Action.—The United States Supreme 
Court has held that the state of Oregon may not block 
the Federal Power Commission from granting a power 
license on a non-navigable stream. Oregon had con- 
tended that it has appropriate authority over such 
streams and had refused to grant the requested power 
dam license because there was inadequate protection for 
the spawning of anadromous fish. The majority opinion 
held that the Federal Power Act gave the Federal Power 
Commission power and discretion to grant such a license, 
A dissenting opinion maintained that a federal license 
“acquires all its rights from the United States, and the 
United States cannot give away what it does not have.” 


Flying Height Decision.—A Federal District Court has 
ruled that state or local attempts to require that air- 
craft fly not less than a certain height are null and void 
by virtue of the fact that Congress has pre-empted the 
field of airplane flight control. Hence, the court found 
that such action by Cedarhurst, a New York village, 
placing fines against aircraft flying over it at less than 
a thousand feet was an unconstitutional invasion of a 
field which Congress had taken over “in the interest 
of uniformity as a prerequisite of safety.” The village 
was permanently enjoined and restrained from en- 
forcing its ordinance. 
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The Chance for Diplomacy 


Address by the British Ambassador 
Sik Rocer Makins, G.C.M.G., K.C.B. 


At the State Dinner of the Forty-seventh Annual Meeting 
of the Governors’ Conference, Chicago, Illinois, August 10, 1955 


it as a great privilege, to have been invited to 

address this distinguished gathering this eve- 
ning. Feeling, as I did, that this occasion was one 
of more than usual importance I took counsel of 
some of my friends, including two or three of your 
former colleagues, about the subjects on which the 
Governors of the states and territories would most 
like to be addressed by the British Ambassador. I 
can only say that if I had accepted all the excellent 
advice that I received, my remarks would sound 
more like a filibuster than an after-dinner speech, 
and I, at least, should still be here at midnight. 

I first considered in what respects Governors and 
Ambassadors differed most, or what they had most 
in common. I did not get much further than the 
thought that Governors, unlike Ambassadors, nearly 
always have their Secretaries of State firmly under 
control. 

One of the great advantages of the post that I 
now hold is the opportunity that it gives me to 
travel up and down this great country of yours, to 
view it in all its diversity and grandeur, and to see 
something of the workings of the federal system 
from the vantage point of the states, as well as from 
the central focus of the Federal District. In the past 
not all British diplomats in the United States had 
the same urge. But my recent predecessors and I 
have realized that, if the British Ambassador in 
Washington is to fulfil his function properly, he 
must have some personal knowledge of the widely 
various regions of the Union and some direct con- 
tact with the official and unofficial opinion and 
feeling in the different states. During the past two 
and one-half years I have visited more than thirty 
of the forty-eight states, several of them many times. 
I have profited greatly by these journeys and I take 
this opportunity to say that my wife and I deeply 
appreciate the friendship and courtesy which has 
everywhere been extended to us, not least by many 
of those who are present here this evening. 

Of course the Embassy keeps in constant touch 
with opinion in every part of the United States, 
through Her Majesty’s Consular Officers. Our Con- 
suls depend very heavily for the proper performance 
of their duties on the co-operation and assistance of 
the state authorities. Again I should like to take this 
opportunity to thank you, and through you your 
officials, for the consideration and kindness which 


I TAKE IT AS a compliment, and I certainly regard 


are daily extended to the Consular officers under 
my jurisdiction. 


As I TRAVEL in the United States I am often struck 
by the thought that the United Kingdom, though it 
supports a population of 53 million, could be con- 
tained within the boundaries of any one of nine of 
your states. It would, for example, fit comfortably 
into the State of Oregon, or (I suppose) a dozen 
counties in Texas. But this does not make me down- 
hearted. For Britain is not only a great power in 
her own right: she is also the heart and centre of 
the British Commonwealth and Empire, of that 
economic complex known as the sterling area, with 
its world-wide financial influence. She is the reposi- 
tory of a body of skill, inventiveness and experience 
which more than compensates for the narrowness 
of her borders and the limited extent of her natu- 
ral resources. 

But this difference in dimension has an impor- 
tant bearing on the variation in our political sys- 
tems, and above all in our political methods. As far 
as administration is concerned, it is evident that 
very different considerations arise in applying poli- 
cies, for example, in the realm of health, education 
and welfare, in a country smaller than Arizona, 
with a pretty homogeneous population, to those 
which arise in applying similar policies to a federal 
union of 165 million people. 

That is not to say that in our own islands we 
do not have plenty of diversity. One of the features 
of British administration in the last twenty or thirty 
years has been the steady devolution of authority 
from the centre to local administrative authorities 
in Scotland, in Wales and in Northern Ireland. 

It is an interesting thought that, at a time when 
the world is getting smaller as a result of improved 
communications and scientific advance; and when 
the capacity for effective self-defence is available 
only to the richest and largest countries; there is 
nevertheless a steady multiplication of small politi- 
cal units. In the last ten years a dozen new inde- 
pendent states have come into existence, many of 
them as yet hardly viable economically, some of 
them not yet very stable politically, almost none of 
them defensible by their own efforts. The desire for 
self-government, for complete independence, seems 
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to increase in inverse ratio to the prospects of stand- 
ing on one’s own feet in the modern world: and 
who knows that there may not be similar desires and 
stirrings on the other side of the iron curtain? 


N. COUNTRY, not even the United States, has done 
more to foster this process than Britain. British 
territories all over the world, in the West Indies, in 
Africa and in South-East Asia, are moving fast to- 
wards the achievement of an independent interna- 
tional status, with control over their own affairs. 
There has probably never in history been so much 
diversity or so much boldness in constitutional ex- 
periment. In the British Commonwealth today you 
can study federal systems, unitary systems, unicam- 
eral and bicameral legislatures, and a number of 
other more complicated transitional arrangements 
involving multi-racial communities at all stages of 
development. 

My own Embassy in Washington gives practical 
evidence of this process. I have always had an 
attaché for Colonial Affairs, but very soon repre- 
sentatives of the Gold Coast and Malayan civil serv- 
ices will join my staff. They will see how the techni- 
cal business of diplomacy is conducted. They will 
be preparing for the day when their countries take 
charge of their own external relations. 

Of course in the British case it is probable that 
many of the new countries, after obtaining full 
independence, will remain within the fraternity of 
the British Commonwealth, and so will benefit from 
the assurance of defence and economic support 
which membership of the Commonwealth, without 
any written obligations or commitments, affords. 
But in other cases the new countries have either 
to take refuge in neutrality for what that is worth 
today, or to seek security in alliances with other 
more powerful states. 

If there were time, I should like to speculate on 
the reasons for this trend in contemporary affairs. 
Something is no doubt due to the influence of the 
Anglo-Saxon ideas of democracy, and something to 
the desire in human nature, expressed long ago by 
Edmund Burke when he said: 


“We become attached to the sub-division and 
love the little platoon which we belong to.” 


Yet if the rate of advance towards self-government 
seems often to run beyond practical reason and 
counter to many of the harsh realities of the mod- 
ern world, we can not do much more than try to 
guide the direction or moderate the pace. The fact 
is that in the still rising tide of nationalism many 
peoples today are willing to take the risks involved 
in premature self-government, trusting in the fer- 
vour of their own national movement, in the decep- 


tive cloak of neutralism, and perhaps also in the 
ultimate support of great powers or international 
institutions. 

All this adds to the interest and the complexity 
of conducting international relations today. 


I cANNOT add much to the millions of words which 
have been written recently on the main interna- 
tional problem of our time: I mean, whether the is- 
sues which divide the world in Europe and in the 
Far East will be settled by negotiation or by war. It 
has become a platitude to say that the prospects of a 
conflict, in which each side possesses sufficient ther- 
monuclear weapons to obliterate the other, are now 
sufficiently well understood to induce, indeed al- 
most to compel, a determined attempt to resolve 
these issues by peaceful means. It was this realisa- 
tion which made the Conference at the Summit 
both possible and timely. It is worth remembering 
that this Conference took place under the name, 
and for the purpose, proposed by Sir Winston 
Churchill over two years ago. No wonder that when 
the present Prime Minister was reporting on the 
success of the Conference, there were cries of 
“Author, Author” from members of the House of 
Commons. 

Like many of you, I have a desk calendar, which 
provides me with a maxim for every day, and one or 
two in the week of the Conference were unexpect- 
edly apposite. 

On the opening day there was a quotation from 
the English poet William Collins: “Peace rules the 
day where reason rules the mind.” Here was a 
breath of eighteenth century rationalism, very salu- 
tory in a modern conference room. And it was 
visibly present at Geneva. 

And on the last day, there was a quotation from 
Bismarck: “Politics is not an exact science.” A good 
maxim for a meeting whose purpose and results 
lay not so much in the realms of the concrete or the 
technical, as in the more inaccessible regions of the 
imponderable and the intangible. 

The Summit Conference had, indeed, limited ob- 
jectives, wisely defined in advance. These were: to 
inaugurate a new phase in international relations; 
to identify the main issues which threaten the peace 
in Europe; to lay out a programme of negotiation 
about them; and to infuse some mutual confidence 
and personal warmth into the relationship between 
the leaders of East and West. These objectives were 
attained, with perhaps a slight bonus. For the cli- 
mate of opinion was more cordial than had been 
expected. The issues remain unresolved: but their 
place in the scheme of things has been defined, and 
so they appear a little less intractable. 

It is often said that the Soviet objectives remain 
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the same, that there has only been a tactical change, 
that leopards do not change their spots and so on. 
A prudent caution and scepticism is certainly desir- 
able. But one can be cautious without being grudg- 
ing. After all, countries’ and peoples’ fundamental 
objectives seldom do change, except over a very 
long period of time. 

There can be little doubt that as a result of the 
Summit Conference international tension between 
Russia and the Western Powers has been further 
relaxed, and that the stage has been set for what 
everybody knows will be arduous and protracted 
negotiations. Perhaps the leaders of the Soviet 
Union are coming to recognise that nuclear war 
cannot now be regarded as an instrument of na- 
tional policy. If so, that is an important advance. 
But it does not rule out attempts to settle disputes 
by the use of force short of nuclear war; it does not 
dispose of the problems at issue: it simply gives a 
fresh opportunity to solve them. Diplomacy has 
been given its chance. 


Aum from this the Conference had several impor- 
tant by-products. The first was that the Western 
Powers showed a happy combination of solidarity 
on all major issues and flexibility in suggesting 
proposals for settling the main problems. 

In the particular sphere of Europe, it was Sir 
Anthony Eden who took the lead in formulating 
the essential factors for a lasting European settle- 
ment. These are: German unification; a security 
treaty of some kind; a demilitarized or neutralized 
area in Central Europe; and some system of mutual 
inspection of armaments on the continent of Eu- 
rope. And let me say here that the Soviet attitude 
has not been encouraging towards the matter which 
we put first on the list, the unification of Germany. 

Next—and this was the great American contribu- 
tion—President Eisenhower succeeded by his de- 
meanour at the Conference in laying, let us hope 
once and for all, the ghost of the idea that the 
Americans are a pack of warmongers. This concept 
is incomprehensible to Americans themselves, and 
absurd to anyone who knows them well or has seen 
them at home. Yet it has been believed: possibly by 
the rulers of Russia, and certainly by the Russian 
and satellite peoples, and many people in Western 
Europe as well. How, you may ask, do such myths 
arise? Let me suggest one contributing factor: the 
process of policy-making in this country. Every im- 
portant issue here is made the subject of a great 
debate, to which everyone, in and out of office, is 
entitled to make his public contribution. Confusion 
is caused abroad, even among your friends, by the 
multiplicity of statements coming from seemingly 
authoritative sources in the United States, and this 
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confusion is easily exploited by ill-disposed persons. 
With simple directness President Eisenhower has 
confounded these mischief-makers. 

Then, I hope and believe that another outcome 
of this meeting will be to increase American self- 
confidence. I have long detected in this country a 
distrust of the process of international negotiation 
as being something which implies weakness and is 
bound to lead to appeasement, and defeat. Distrust 
of diplomacy and diplomats, men in striped pants 
and cookie pushers, is common to most Anglo- 
Saxon countries, and it has been particularly strong 
here, where the mythical figure of the simple- 
minded American entrapped by wily foreign 
statesmen dies hard. No doubt the outcome of some 
previous international conferences and meetings has 
increased that distrust. Historical parallels are usu- 
ally misleading. The circumstances are never the 
same. But you seemed to approach the Geneva Con- 
ference almost with apprehension. 

Now you have had a demonstration that your 
leaders went to an international meeting of the first 
importance and, speaking with the accents appro- 
priate to the world’s greatest power, took and kept 
the initiative. I hope this will convince you that the 
ensuing months, perhaps years, of negotiation can 
be faced in the confident expectation, not so much 
that solutions will immediately be found, but that 
your strength will not be diminished; your position 
will not be compromised; your allies will not be 
parted from you, in the course of the negotiating 
process. 


ae Is new hope, too, for international institu- 
tions, and in particular for the United Nations. 
Negotiations may be in progress outside the U.N. 
at present, but any relaxation of tension helps 
U.N.O. to fulfil the purpose for which it was de- 
signed. A good example of this is the conference on 
the peaceful uses of atomic energy now taking place 
under United Nations auspices at Geneva. 

The new climate of opinion will, I hope, also 
have a beneficial effect on the situation in the Far 
East, where tension is still high, and where bitter 
feelings impede the progress of pacification. The - 
British approach to the problem of China has dif- 
fered from yours in the last three or four years, and 
so we welcome the beginnings of direct discussions 
between the United States and Communist China. 
We have played some part in establishing these con- 
tacts, and we trust that they will develop into a 
general discussion which can, we believe, take place 
without prejudice to the legitimate interests of any 
of the parties concerned. 

But there is a warning, or at least a qualification. 
At Geneva there were ten representatives of each 
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country in the conference room, forty in all. Outside 
there were over 1,500 representatives of the press 
(excluding photographers), approximately forty 
pressmen to each national representative and four 
hundred to each delegation. That was perhaps all 
right at this conference, which was not concerned 
to negotiate specific agreements. But it makes diplo- 
matic negotiation in the normal sense practically 
impossible. Nobody wants to keep the results of 
negotiation secret; but, like a tender plant, the 
diplomatic process requires protection from the 
light of day, or at least from klieg lights. It is per- 
haps too summary a redefinition of an earlier dic- 
tum to say that what we want are open covenants 
privately arrived at. But unless some privacy is 
assured, diplomacy will not be able to do its work. 


he WOULD of course be very heartening if the period 
known as the cold war is really coming to an end. 
Yet we can only give free rein to our satisfaction 
provided we do not think that our effort, whether 
it lies in the realms of defence, or economics, or 
diplomacy, can be relaxed. Indeed, in some ways the 
problems before us become more complicated. 

In situations such as these ordinary people, par- 
ticularly in western countries, are only too inclined 
to breathe a sigh of relief and say “Well, that’s 
over,” and governments may be tempted to follow 
suit. I do not think this is an immediate risk. The 
ordinary man and woman in our two countries is 
very well aware of the danger of letting down our 
guard. But other countries besides our own are 
involved, and this new phase in world affairs seems 
likely to last for some time. A state of high tension 
imposes certain continuing compulsions on individ- 
uals and on governments. The need for individual 
as well as collective effort, for a big defence budget, 
for the maintenance of defensive alliances, for not 
straying into neutralism, is obvious. It is less obvi- 
ous that these needs are just as imperative when 
the international climate has become milder, and 
that they will remain imperative until the specific 
problems which have caused the tension are solved. 
For example, there can be no question of diminish- 
ing defensive measures in the West until there is a 
scheme of controlled disarmament. 

Greater freedom of movement, exchanging visits, 
wider contacts, the freer flow of information be- 
tween countries which have so long looked at each 
other’s systems and policies with suspicion and dis- 
like—these are excellent things. But after so many 
years, they cannot immediately bridge the gulf be- 
tween ideas, policies and interests, which have been 
in sharp conflict. 

There is still a more important point. As the 
political climate of international relations improves 


and the political problems become more tractable, 
economic questions are likely to assume greater im- 
portance. Everyone can make his own assessment of 
the causes which have contributed to the recent 
lowering of international tension. I myself put, near 
the head of the list, the economic recovery of West- 
ern Europe and the proved ability of the United 
States to weather recessions, and to move to ever 
greater heights of economic activity. This has con- 
founded the Communist belief that the capitalist 
system would shortly collapse. 

You in the United States are of course responsible 
for both these results. The vision, enterprise and 
vitality of American industry combined with the 
prudent policies of your financial and economic 
authorities have kept the American economy stable 
and have ensured a rising level of demand for the 
raw materials and services of friendly countries. 

In Europe the recovery of production, first under 
the Marshall Plan and then under the mutual de- 
fence aid programme, has done more than anything 
else to restore confidence and political stability 
among your friends and allies, and therefore to 
arrest and turn back the influence of Communism. 
I believe that internationally, politically, and dip- 
lomatically, this is the best investment the United 
States has ever made. How strange that there should 
still be a few who call that money wasted. Anyway 
it has not been as expensive as some have made out, 
and it has not all been giveaway. We in England 
certainly do not overlook that annual cheque we 
hand over in repayment of the British loan. 


I+ Is OF course our common desire to substitute 
mutual trade policies for mutual aid policies. But 
if we are to maintain and increase the level of 
economic activity in our countries, individually and 
collectively, we have got to expand the volume of 
world trade. For that purpose we need more liberal 
trade policies all around. The external economic 
policy of the United States, incomparably the larg- 
est producer of industrial goods, and consumer as 
well as producer of raw materials, will be the deci- 
sive influence in determining these policies else- 
where. 

It will not be easy going. It is fairly simple in 
important political questions to discern the na- 
tional interest. But in all countries, economic poli- 
cies run into the problems of particular industries 
and special interests, into the demand for protec- 
tion and subsidies. It is not necessary to look fur- 
ther than the contemporary problems of the textile 
industry, both in the United States and in Britain. 
In such matters it is tempting, when the external 
threat is reduced, to pay less heed to the national 
interest, let alone the needs and interests of friends 


and allies. The task of diplomacy in economic and 
politico-economic questions is certainly less spectac- 
ular, but probably also more difficult, than in the 
purely political field. 

Moreover, it is not only a matter of tariffs and 
trade. There are stubborn questions of surplus dis- 
posal, which trouble most of you here. Yet certain 
policies for this purpose, some of which have been 
publicly discussed, could cause economic damage, 
perhaps even havoc to friendly countries. 

There is the question of the supply of dollars in 
the world. The United Kingdom and other coun- 
tries can only buy more of your goods when we are 
able in one way or another to obtain more dollars. 
In recent years the dollars we have earned by selling 
you our goods and services have been supplemented 
by aid and military expenditure. But if these 
diminish, or if aid is given mainly in kind, we shall 
have to rely more than ever on our exports to your 
country to provide us with dollars to buy your prod- 
ucts—and thus to enable you to sell them abroad. 

There is the delicate problem of laying down 
rules for the conduct of trade and commerce be- 
tween nations, such as was attempted this year 
(though the work is not yet ratified) in the proposal 
to set up an Organization for Trade Co-operation. 


Aw IT Is not only trade and commodity policy. 
There is economic development as well. I spoke 
earlier of the many new countries which had re- 
cently acquired or which were on the way to acquir- 
ing their independence. Many of these countries 
are, as the expression goes, underdeveloped. They 
look to the big industrial powers for assistance in 
developing their economies and in raising their 
standards of living. So long as this assistance is 
forthcoming on terms which do not conflict with 
their nationalist aspirations, they are not as par- 
ticular as perhaps we should like them to be 
whether the technical assistance is provided by a 
democratic or a communist regime. 

I do not like political slogans, but there has been 
talk recently about “competitive co-existence.” I 
wish this would come to mean just a competitive 
interest in the speed, performance and general capa- 
bilities of our respective man-made earth satellites— 
a kind of celestial horse race. But this is for the 
future. At present there are many countries and 
peoples of the world whose outlook or circum- 
stances discourage them from making a definite 
choice between one system and another system, be- 
tween one group of alliances and another. They are 
interested in seeing which of the systems—the ways 
of life—can give them the most understanding and 
effective advice and assistance in attaining their 
national objectives. Their choice may in the long 
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run decisively affect the balance of power in the 
world. 

The overwhelming nuclear power of the United 
States has been the shield of the western world in 
the last decade. Will the overwhelming economic 
power of the United States continue to be its 
buckler in the decade to come? 

My prediction is that if the international politi- 
cal climate continues to improve we shall hear 
much more of, and be much more troubled by, 
some of these economic and financial questions 
than by the political and strategic problems which 
have bedevilled the past ten years. 


Wan, you may ask, what does all this add up to? 
My answer is that it adds up to a need for a great 
and sustained effort on the part of our peoples to 
understand the perils as well as the advantages of 
a period of relaxing international tension. It is easy 
enough to size up a scowl, but a smile is capable of 
many interpretations, as men have found in con- 
templation of the Sphinx, of the Mona Lisa, and 
of I won't say who today. 

Why, people will ask, when there are so many 
smiles around, do we need to continue our military 
service, keep taxes up for a large defence program, 
pay out dollars for military aid to our allies and 
for development of distant countries? Can we not 
increasingly have regard to what appear to be our 
own immediate interests? 

The right and convincing answers to those ques- 
tions depend largely upon leadership in our two 
countries. I do not mean just the top national 
leadership. We are proud of our leaders in Britain, 
of our Prime Minister, supported by Mr. Harold 
Macmillan in foreign policy and by Mr. Butler in 
economic policy. We have confidence in your na- 
tional leaders here, and I rejoice in the close part- 
nership and understanding which was once again 
renewed between our delegations at the Summit 
Conference, for this harmonious partnership re- 
mains essential to the cohesion of the free world. 

But I mean also the leadership at other levels. 
First of all there is the requirement for a sustained 
supply of leaders and of public officials in our 
countries, for a greater participation in the public 
service. This is particularly true in a country like 
yours where, in comparison with private life, the re- 
wards of public service are proportionately smaller, 
and the hazards of public life perhaps proportion- 
ately greater than in my own. 

Yet the need goes even wider and deeper, and I 
do not know to whom I can more effectively empha- 
size it than to you here today, the Governors of the 
states and territories of the Union. You and your 

(Continued on page 223) 
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Governors’ Conference was held at the Edge- 

water Beach Hotel, Chicago, Illinois, from 
August 9 to 12, 1955, with the Governors of forty- 
five states and one territory attending. 

The Conference opened with a luncheon meeting 
of the Executive Committee on Tuesday, August 9. 
That evening, at a reception and buffet supper in 
the Saddle and Cycle Club, Governor and Mrs. 
William G. Stratton welcomed the Governors and 
their parties on behalf of Illinois. 

Opening Business Session. The business sessions 
opened on Wednesday morning, August 10, with 
Governor Robert F. Kennon of Louisiana, Chair- 
man of the Governors’ Conference, presiding. The 
Rt. Rev. Monsignor J. Gerald Kealy, D.D., P.A., of 
St. Gertrude’s Church, Chicago, delivered the invo- 
cation. At Governor Kennon’s request a telegram 
received by him as Chairman from President Eisen- 
hower then was read to the Governors. The Chief 
Executive paid tribute to Governors’ Conferences 
of recent years for action that had lent renewed 
strength to the traditional insistence of the republic 
that authority and responsibility be as much as 
possible reserved to the states and the communities. 
He pledged for the federal government whole- 
hearted readiness to work with the Governors for 
solution of common problems. (Text of the Presi- 
dent’s message appears in the next column.) 

Governor Stratton then delivered an address of 
welcome in which he emphasized the contributions 
of past Governors’ Conferences to the common 
good and expressed confidence that the Conference 
now opening would contribute no less. Mayor Rich- 
ard J. Daley of Chicago welcomed the Governors 
to the city; in doing so he underlined the need for 
state leadership to effect better governmental organ- 
ization in metropolitan areas. 

Governor Kennon greeted the new members of 
the Conference, together with those now returning 
to it after previous years of participation. He ob- 
served that all government is politics, but empha- 
sized that there is a very great deal on which all 
Governors can work together, as always is the case 
at the annual meetings of the Governors’ Con- 
ference. 

Highways and Highway Safety. Governor Walter 
J. Kohler of Wisconsin presided over a round table 
that followed on highways and highway safety. The 
status of proposed legislation for highway construc- 
tion received close attention, with particular refer- 
ence to means of financing. On highway safety, 
Governor Arthur B. Langlie of Washington deliv- 
ered a special report in which he described the 
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program of firm and comprehensive enforcement of 
trafic laws which he had inaugurated in his state 
and its remarkable record in saving of lives. (See 
page 214 for summary of this round table.) 

State Dinner. The Annual State Dinner was held 
on Wednesday evening in the ballroom of the 
hotel, Governor Kennon presiding. Reverend Mer- 
rill S. Tope, Minister of the Riverside Methodist 


The President’s Message 


Following is the text of a telegram from 
the President of the United States to Gov- 
ernor Robert F. Kennon of Louisiana, 
Chairman of the Governors’ Conference, 
dated August 9 and presented to the open- 
ing business session of the Conference: 

Your meeting this year once again dem- 
onstrates and emphasizes our Republic’s 
traditional insistence that authority and 
responsibility be as much as possible re- 
served to the states and the communities of 
the nation. This tradition has gained a re- 
newed strength by the conferences of recent 
years, for in them you and your predeces- 
sors have attacked common problems with 
energy and a broad wisdom. 

Of course, many important and critical 
problems transcend the boundaries of states 
and even regions. To meet them, this ad- 
ministration has sought a closer and more 
cooperative partnership between the states 
and the federal government. 

Some of these problems, undoubtedly, 
will be the subject of study and discussion 
by you this year. Problems such as highway 
construction and a school building program 
are of sharp concern, both to the states in- 
dividually and to the nation as a union of 
forty-eight states. These cannot be solved 
completely except in a partnership of effort. 
For the federal government, I renew my 
pledge of a wholehearted readiness to work 
with you in their solution. 

All of you have my best wishes for a suc- 
cessful conference, productive in a better 
understanding of your mutual problems 
and in a realistic approach to action on 
them. Your success will add to the strength, 
prosperity and welfare of the nation and 
its people. 

Dwicut D. EisENHOWER 
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Church, Riverside, Illinois, delivered the invoca- 
tion. Governor Stratton introduced the Governors 
and their wives to the assemblage. Sir Roger 
Makins, G.C.M.G., K.C.B., British Ambassador to 
the. United States, was the speaker of the evening. 
In his address, ““The Chance for Diplomacy,” he 
analyzed both the elements in the current interna- 
tional situation that have improved the outlook for 
pedce and dangers that continue to lie ahead. He 
indicated his conviction that economic problems 
for years to come will figure as primary keys to the 
evolvement of world events. The Ambassador laid 
stress on the highly valuable role the Governors can 
play in leading for public patience and under- 
standing while diplomacy works upon its “conten- 
tious issues, now that a more favourable political 
climate has given it its chance.” (See page 203 for 
text of the address.) 

Mental Health. Governor G. Mennen Williams 
of Michigan presided over the next round table, 
held Thursday morning, on problems of mental 
health. Discussion centered upon fundamental ele- 
ments: prevention and cure of mental illness, train- 
ing and recruitment of personnel, research. Above 
all, attention focussed on means of obtaining and 
holding the professional personnel needed, includ- 
ing psychiatrists. Dr. Leo H. Bartemeier, Chairman 
of the Council on Mental Health of the American 
Medical Association, participating as a special guest, 
placed particular emphasis on preventive measures 
against mental illness. He described briefly the 
objectives of a forthcoming nation-wide mental 
health survey by the Joint Commission on Mental 
Illness and Health, Inc. (Summary of the round 
table begins on page 216.) 

Intergovernmental Relations. Governor Averell 
Harriman of New York presided over the conclud- 
ing round table, held Friday morning, on intergov- 
ernmental relations. The discussion primarily was 
upon the recent report of the Commission on Inter- 
governmental Relations. The Chairman of the 
Commission, Meyer Kestnbaum, participating as a 
guest of the Conference, described the character and 
broad objectives of the report, including its support 
of cooperative federalism, and he pointed up its 
suggestions for means by which state governments 
can strengthen their capacities and therefore their 
status. Wide discussion by the Governors reflected 
a high regard for the lasting value of the report, 
differing views on certain specific recommendations 
in it, and intent to study it closely in months to 
come as an aid to future progress. The round table 
also included brief discussion of civil defense needs, 
especially for amendment of the federal civil defense 
statute of 1950 to make it more adequate under 
current realities. (Summary of the round table be- 
gins on page 218.) 

Executive Business Session. The annual executive 
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business session followed on Friday and concluded 
the Conference. Governor Robert B. Meyner of 
New Jersey, Chairman of the Resolutions Commit- 
tee, offered its report. Resolutions were adopted on 
vocational rehabilitation; peacetime use of atomic 
materials; highway safety; mental health; surplus 
property for civil defense; metropolitan areas; civil 
defense; litter prevention; surplus commodities; 
intergovernmental relations; and a_ federal-state 
highway program. In another resolution the Gov- 
ernors expressed their appreciation to special guests 


EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE 
THE 
GOVERNORS’ CONFERENCE 
1955-1956 


The following Executive Committee for 1955-56 
was elected at the Forty-seventh Annual Meeting of 
the Governors’ Conference on August 12, 1955: 
Arthur B. Langlie, Governor of Washington, 

Chairman 
Norman Brunsdale, Governor of North Dakota 
Frank G. Clement, Governor of Tennessee 
LeRoy Collins, Governor of Florida 
Edwin C. Johnson, Governor of Colorado 
Walter J. Kohler, Governor of Wisconsin 
Robert B. Meyner, Governor of New Jersey 
Milward L. Simpson, Governor of Wyoming 
G. Mennen Williams, Governor of Michigan 


and participants in the Conference. These, in addi- 
tion to Ambassador Makins, Mr. Kestnbaum and 
Dr. Bartemeier, had included four former Gover- 
nors: Governors Howard Pyle of Arizona, Deputy 
Assistant to the President of the United States; 
Harold E. Stassen of Minnesota, Special Assistant 
to the President for Disarmament; Val Peterson of 
Nebraska, Federal Civil Defense Administrator and 
member of the Commission on Intergovernmental 
Relations; and Dan Thornton of Colorado, mem- 
ber of the Commission on Intergovernmental Re- 
lations. In a final resolution the Governors ex- 
pressed their warm appreciation to Governor and 
Mrs. Stratton, the State of Illinois, the City of 
Chicago, the various committees and many others 
for making the Conference a success. (See page 220 
for text of resolutions.) 

Governor J. Hugo Aronson of Montana, Chair- 
man of the Nominating Committee, presented its 
report, which placed before the Conference the 
names of nine Governors to serve as the Executive 
Committee until the Annual Meeting of 1956. The 
report was adopted, and the Forty-seventh Annual 
Meeting of the Governors’ Conference then was de- 

(Continued on page 214) 
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(Continued from ‘page 209) 
clared adjourned. The new Executive Committee 
went into immediate session and selected Governor 
Arthur B. Langlie of Washington as Chairman. 
(The full membership of the Executive Committee 
is listed on page 209.) 

Other Activities. In addition to the official ses- 
sions, the Governors or members of their parties, 
or both, enjoyed a great variety of functions and 
facilities for their entertainment. For the ladies 
there was a special luncheon and fashion show at 
the Drake Hotel on Wednesday. On Thursday the 
Governors’ wives and other ladies in the Governors’ 
parties went in a special car by train to Springfield, 


Highways and 


HE FirsT round table of the Conference, on 
Wednesday morning, dealt with present and 
future needs of highway construction and 
maintenance and with means of increasing high- 
way safety. Governor Walter J. Kohler of Wiscon- 
sin, presiding, opened the session by emphasizing 
the urgency of action for adequate highways—the 
objective of a special committee of the Governors’ 
Conference which he had headed during the past 
year, and he characterized as tragic the failure of 
the 84th Congress to act on highway legislation. 

Experience with toll roads had demonstrated, the 
Governor said, that the people are willing to pay, 
and pay rather handsomely, for safe, modern high- 
ways. Wisconsin experience with free roads bore out 
the same fact. Today the staggering estimates of 
anticipated traffic on highways during the next 
decade, together with their vital importance for 
the nation’s commerce and defense, made an ex- 
panded federal highway program imperative. 

Governor Kohler was convinced that the vast 
majority of American citizens desired Congress to 
act in this field. It would be short-sighted in the 
extreme, he said, for legislation of such major im- 
portance to be abandoned because of inability of 
Congress to agree on the financing. He concluded 
that the federal highway program was of such ur- 
gency that the President would be wholly justified in 
calling a special session of Congress to deal with it. 
He urged the Governors to express themselves fully 
and forcefully with respect to federal action, as he 
had no doubt their viewpoint would have great 
weight in assisting the President in determining the 
future course of his highway program. 

The discussion that followed, with many Gover- 
nors participating, ranged over numerous aspects 
of the problem. On the necessity of greatly expanded 
highway construction agreement was full. Disagree- 
ment in Congress over the method of financing re- 


Illinois, the state capital, where they enjoyed lunch- 
eon in the Governors’ Mansion and visited historic 
sites in this city of Abraham Lincoln’s maturing 
years. Following return of the ladies to Chicago 
that afternoon there was a dinner and floor show 
for Governors and their parties in the Polynesian 
Room of the Edgewater Beach. On Friday after- 
noon, after adjournment of the executive session 
of the Conference, many Governors and members 
of their parties joined in a yacht cruise on Lake 
Michigan, with luncheon aboard. The concluding 
event was attendance at a football game Friday eve- 
ning in which the College All-Stars defeated the 
professional champions, the Cleveland Browns. 


Highway Safety 


ceived close attention, including the question of 
bonds as proposed in the President's plan vs. pay- 
as-you-go provisions. It was recognized also that 
there was strong sentiment in Congress for placing 
greater emphasis on farm-to-market roads. 

Several Governors expressed themselves as favor- 
ing compromise. One of the members suggested that 
more provision be included than first contemplated 
for farm-to-market roads and said he was ready to 
support a fair increase in the federal gasoline tax to 
avoid deficit financing. Others agreed that they 
preferred to avoid deficit financing but strongly op- 
posed any increase in federal highway user taxes; 
they held that the program could be financed cur- 
rently, from existing highway-user revenues, with- 
out any increase in the federal rates, if the federal 
government devoted its full receipts from them, or 
a much larger share of them, to roads. Still other 
participants felt that financing through bonds was 
sound and should be adopted; this, it was empha- 
sized, was the method followed by large industrial 
concerns for long-range plant expansion, and it was 
equally conservative and justifiable for government 
in a great project that was essential for the economy 
and would bring economic expansion. Certain Gov- 
ernors emphasized their conviction that the federal 
government should get out of the gasoline tax field, 
relinquishing it wholly to the states. The concensus 
on this point, however, appeared to be that, how- 
ever desirable such a relinquishment was, it would 
be futile to renew the proposal now, as Congress 
meant to stay in the field. 

One of the Governors proposed, with the concur- 
rence of at least one other participant, that it would 
be well to lengthen the federal construction period 
from ten years, as proposed in the original adminis- 
tration plan, to fifteen years. Another, underlining 
the need for speed, said he felt that fifteen years was 
too long; he would prefer a five-year program. 
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» NECESSITY for raising adequate state revenues 
for highways received repeated emphasis. This was 
a primary consideration in the widely expressed 
opposition to any increase in federal gasoline tax 
rates, which, it was stated, would make it still more 
difficult for the states to obtain the revenues they 
needed. One of the Governors underlined that the 
greatly increased highway traffic to be expected 
would bring large increases in revenue from exist- 
ing rates; but that maintenance costs—which are for 
the states to bear, along with their part of the financ- 
ing of construction—would soar with expansion of 
the highway system. He held that if highway use 
taxes are to be raised or new ones adopted, these 
should be by the states, in large degree for main- 
tenance. 

Affecting the ability of the states to raise the 
highway revenues they need, a participant under- 
lined that it is not equitable to place the full bur- 
den on the car driver, to a large extent immunizing 
commercial truckers. In this connection Ohio’s ex- 
perience with the axle-mile tax on heavy vehicles 
was cited, including difficulties raised by a recent 
court decision that truckers from a neighboring 
state need not pay in view of existing reciprocity 
agreements. The question of reciprocity in this 
matter, it was submitted, required fresh and search- 
ing examination in the lasting interest of all states. 

Certain members expressly suggested the need for 
a special session of Congress to deal with highways; 
others urged priority for the subject either in a 
special session or the next regular session. Sugges- 
tions were repeated: that machinery be adopted at 
the present Conference for keeping the Governors 
informed of developments on a federal highway 
program and to give them an effective voice con- 
cerning it; also that this Conference adopt a resolu- 
tion presenting its position on the subject. (See 
resolution on page 222.) 

In addition to financing, the current shortage of 
trained highway engineers received attention. It 
was predicted that unless provision was made to 
train many more of them, the states would find 
themselves involved in harmful competition among 
themselves to obtain engineers from the inadequate 
total supply, once the financing of a great new high- 
way program was decided upon. 


| eee this exchange of views on highway con- 
struction and maintenance, Governor Arthur B. 
Langlie of Washington gave a special report on 
highway safety, with particular reference to the 
celebrated program developed in his state. 

Work for highway safety, the Governor pointed 
out, involves three essentials: engineering, educa- 
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tion and enforcement. In the past the State of 
Washington had stressed the first two rather than 
the third, as it is a sensitive matter. But slaughter 
was tremendous on the highways. Studying the sta- 
tistics and the other relevant facts, he had decided 
in the autumn of 1953 upon a drastic program of 
enforcement. He announced the plans to the ap- 
propriate governmental agencies and to the press. It 
was, in effect, a declaration of war against the traf- 
fic violator, involving enforcement by all lawful 
means. Ten days’ notice was provided before open- 
ing the “war.” The newspapers and other mass 
media played it up, and the results began to make 
themselves felt immediately. Even during the warn- 
ing period new conditions prevailed on the high- 
ways; traffic became orderly, and the accident rate 
dropped. Although many had predicted that the 
program would bring much public protest, the op- 
posite was the case. Instead of being angry, people 
upheld the announced measures. 

The means used in the program, which continues, 
include radar, drunkometers and unmarked State 
Patrol cars. Fifty per cent of these are without iden- 
tifying marks; potential violators therefore do not 
know what car just behind them carries enforce- 
ment officers. A point system on violators has been 
established, involving friendly conferences when a 
driver has a certain number of violation points, and 
suspension of licenses when a stipulated number is 
reached. Expert analysis of factors in accidents is 
another valuable component. 

The results have been dramatic and unmistakable. 
Highway accidents used to mean six fatalities per 
100 million miles traveled; this has been cut to 3.9. 
The insurance companies have reduced the rates on 
car owners, and are expected to cut them more. The 
public has cooperated, and with gratitude, as volu- 
minous cecrrespondence and behavior on the roads 
testify. Consequently, certain law enforcement of- 
ficers who predicted at the outset that the program 
never would win acceptance, and therefore would 
fail, soon became enthusiastic supporters and en- 
forcers. 

Governor Langlie made clear that the state is not 
resting on the methods developed to date. It is get- 
ting ideas “from you,” he told the other Governors. 
Just now it is purchasing a helicopter to be used in 
finding what to do about the slow driver on a 
through highway who is a potential hazard to the 
safety of the others. 

Highway safety measures in other states were re- 
viewed, including Michigan’s use of the National 
Guard on the roads in heavy holiday-travel periods, 
and a resulting sharp drop in fatalities at those 
periods. The Governors were united in determina- 
tion to cut America’s traffic toll now and to prepare 
for measures to reduce the hazards that will come 
with the great increase in motor travel to be ex- 
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pected during early years ahead. (See resolution on 
page 220.) In addition to the necessity of enforce- 
ment of the laws, it was recognized that adequate 


highway construction and engineering were essen- 
tial for safety, as well as for the economy, defense 
and day-to-day living of the people. 


Mental Health 


ing, dealt with crucial aspects of state action 

for mental health. At the outset Governor G. 
Mennen Williams of Michigan, presiding, pointed 
up the magnitude of the total problem by observ- 
ing that one of every twelve babies born today must 
be expected to spend some time in a mental insti- 
tution and that more than half our hospital beds 
are required for mental patients. He sketched the 
action of the Governors’ Conference and the Coun- 
cil of State Governments in working for improve- 
ment of the mental health programs and pointed 
to tremendous strides taken by the states. New 
physical facilities had gone up in practically all of 
them, and the personnel situation in the hospitals 
had been very greatly improved—through better 
salaries, housing, working conditions and _profes- 
sional opportunities. More attention, moreover, was 
being given to research. 

Despite all of which, Governor Williams sum- 
marized, the physical facilities continued to be tre- 
mendously overcrowded; we faced an almost over- 
whelming shortage of trained personnel; and a 
heavy task of education remained to bring both the 
public and its elected representatives abreast of 
the needs. 

As an example of outstanding state progress the 
Governor cited the record of Kansas, including co- 
ordination of the state’s activities with those of the 
Menninger Foundation, with the emphasis on meas- 
ures for treatment. The program there had led to 
one of the highest rates of discharge of patients in 
the nation; Governor Williams submitted that 
probably the most important of the various keys to 
Kansas’ success—in addition to belief in the possi- 
bility of cure and a will to cure—was an adequate 
number of adequately trained personnel. The Gov- 
ernor drew particular attention to the backing 
of the 1954 Governors’ Conference on Mental 
Health for creation of regional mental health coun- 
cils and programs, and pointed out that there are 
now at least four active regional programs—in the 
South, Northeast, Midwest and Far West. 

Governor Williams introduced as guest speaker 
Dr. Leo H. Bartemeier, Chairman of the Council on 
Mental Health of the American Medical Associa- 
tion. Dr. Bartemeier paid tribute to the accomplish- 
ments of the Governors in working for mental 
health. To meet future needs he emphasized 
preventive measures particularly—beginning with 
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the child at birth. Mishandling of a child in his 
first to fourth years, the doctor summarized, dis- 
turbs natural development and creates defects when 
personality is most fluid. These defects are largely 
hidden then, but they show up in later years, under 
such stresses as loss of a job or difficulties in mar- 
riage. The speaker urged the Governors, as part of 
their activity for mental health, to facilitate meas- 
ures in public education to prepare people for par- 
enthood, in order to lessen the chances of crippling 
experiences for young children. He underscored the 
necessity of adequate screening of patients before 
admission to mental hospitals; and admission of 
those whose mental illness is transitory to general 
hospitals instead. 

Dr. Bartemeier bespoke the Governors’ coopera- 
tion with the forthcoming mental health survey, for 
which Congress has appropriated funds, to be con- 
ducted by the Joint Commission on Mental IIIness 
and Health, Inc. The commission is sponsored by 
the American Medical Association, the American 
Psychiatric Association and other interested groups. 
Subjects of the study are to include the factors relat- 
ing to causes of mental illness, methods of treat- 
ment, and means of recruiting and training ade- 
quate personnel. 


Many Governors contributed to the discussion 
that followed. Attention first centered on what, it 
was generally agreed, was the most crucial present 
problem—obtaining and holding the trained pro- 
fessional personnel needed in the mental health 
field, including psychiatrists. With this, necessarily, 
was linked the training and educating of personnel. 

A number of Governors specifically decried cur- 
rent “raiding” from state to state in order to obtain 
psychiatrists. As one of them summarized, the states 
now must compete with private medicine, with the 
federal government and with each other for trained 
mental health personnel. Governors underlined the 
necessity of increasing the total supply by drawing 
more young people into the profession and by giv- 
ing them the training required. 

There was no disposition to minimize the difh- 
culties to be overcome in this matter. One of the 
Governors, pointing to a present woeful inadequacy 
in the number of psychiatrists, nurses, and other 
professionals, said the solution required, first, train- 
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ing of adequate numbers in the medical schools 
and, secondly, the willingness of many more doctors 
to choose service in mental hospitals over private 
practice. We do not have enough physicians gen- 
erally, in our smaller communities, he added; and 
the shortage of psychiatrists is still greater. In simi- 
lar vein, another participant suggested a study that 
would evaluate how many trained mental health 
personnel are needed and that we look at the medi- 
cal schools to see how big a gap exists between the 
number required and those prepared. 

Meantime, however, it was recognized that states 
were making progress in training programs and in 
research. The Illinois program of training and re- 
search was cited as one example; another is a cur- 
rent New York experiment in closer affiliation of 
mental institutions with medical schools—including 
encouragement of medical students to become in- 
terested in psychiatry. The auspicious start of the 
program of the Southern Regional Council on Men- 
tal Health Training and Research, established by 
the Southern Governors’ Conference, was pointed 
up as an outstanding example of regional action to 
lessen shortages by pooling of resources and other 
cooperative means. 

Salaries, living conditions and security of ten- 
ure were recognized as important factors in attract- 
ing the mental health professionals needed in state 
hospitals and clinics. But equal emphasis was placed 
on development of progressive programs of treat- 
ment and cure, and opportunities of research, that 
will attract first-rate men. One Governor observed 
that it was at least as important to attract young 
men. with potentiality for development as to hire 
the top ones, with established reputations—and that 
the young wouldn't be interested unless the pro- 
grams in the clinics and institutions were promising. 
Although increase of the supply of psychiatrists was 
underlined as essential, there was repeated emphasis 
on the secondary echelons. A good psychiatrist, one 
of the participants summed up, can “spread him- 
self pretty thin” if he has adequate aides, including 
social workers, who can keep in touch with his 
patients. 


Prete posed by senile patients and the status 
of the aging generally received close attention. As 
the Governor of one of the larger states summar- 
ized, a great many older people in our mental hos- 
pitals aren’t insane and shouldn’t be there; they 
shuffle around, play cards and listen to the radio— 
occupying their time in ways that add up to being 
miserable. State programs for the aging were dis- 
cussed. That of Florida, described as an example, in- 
cludes adult education for planning of retirement, 
activities centers and counseling services—all of 


which are offered, in part, to help prevent senility. 
A study just completed by the Council of State Gov- 
ernments at the direction of the Governors’ Con- 
ference, The States and Their Older Citizens, was 


cited as a report that can be helpful. The study is 


on manifold aspects of the problem of aging in 
America, on action the states are taking concerning 
it, and on measures that can be taken—in economic, 
social, medical, institutional and other areas. Thus 
it by no means is restricted to the status of the 
senile, but it involves throughout the objectives of 
mental health and the means of serving it. 

The mental health needs of children were an- 
other aspect of special concern. Here the effective 


‘ work that can be done in and in connection with 


the schools received emphasis. We must have the 
means, one of the Governors stated, not only to edu- 
cate the easily educable but the others who are 
trainable; adequate measures both in the public 
and the parochial schools could do much to reduce 
the numbers that otherwise would go into institu- 
tions. Another participant, speaking up for “slow 
learners”—children who “can't keep up” in regular 
classrooms but are “too smart for an institution”— 
voiced the need for special classes and educational 
facilities for them. Among state services cited was a 
new program of Nevada under which psychologists 
go into the schools and homes to help children 
needing it, sometimes through advice that improves 
home conditions. Another was New Mexico’s pro- 
gram to classify children early, in order to deter- 
mine whether they are trainable. 


 — of the round table took note of hopeful 
developments in new drugs for mental patients. The 
close relationship in many cases of physical and 
mental factors, and therefore therapy, likewise was 
underlined. For example, the elimination of syphi- 
lis and pellagra cuts mental illness, and mental re- 
tardation of children had been linked with dietary 
deficiencies. 

Question was raised whether the states are not in- 
curring considerable economic waste by shifting 
patients from institutions in one state to another, 
for repatriation on the basis of existing laws. It was 
pointed out that eastern states now are working on 
this problem and are drafting an interstate compact 
to be considered in connection with it—to see 
whether a person should not be hospitalized on the 
basis of his medical and mental needs, not neces- 
sarily on the basis of present legal requirements. 

Need for public education on the character of 
mental illness and what can be done about it was 
stressed. In the opinion of one of the Governors, 
neither the public officials nor the legislatures—nor 
the public—in his part of the country took mental 
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health nearly so seriously as highways; it was more 
difficult to obtain a quarter of a million dollars from 
his legislature for mental health services than huge 
funds for highways. A “sales job” on mental health, 
he stated, was needed in America, so that officials 
would be under the same constraint to act construc- 
tively for it as to provide roads. Another Governor 
submitted that mass public opinion was ready for 
adequate action, and that sometimes it was the 
public officials who lagged. 

Again and again in the discussion the importance 
of research was underscored. 

At the conclusion of the round table a sharp con- 


trast was noted between its tenor and that of dis- 
cussions at Governors’ Conferences six or eight 
years ago. Then, said the presiding Governor, we 
talked about buildings and roofs for the mental 
hospitals. We still recognize the necessity of good 
buildings. But today the discussion all had centered 
on cure, prevention, personnel, research, and the 
fact that mental health wasn’t separate from the 
rest of life—that it needed to start from birth, with 
conditions that lead to a happy life. It was good 
that we had progressed this far. But, as the round 
table had indicated, much remained to be done. 

(For resolution on mental health, see page 221.) 


Intergovernmental Relations 


morning, was devoted to intergovernmental 

relations, with particular reference to the re- 
cent report of the national Commission on Inter- 
governmental Relations. Governor Christian A. 
Herter of Massachusetts, who was to have presided, 
found it necessary to be in his own state because of 
danger there from “Hurricane Connie,” and Gov- 
ernor Averell Harriman of New York presided 
for him. 

In his opening remarks Governor Harriman paid 
tribute to the work of the Commission on Intergov- 
ernmental Relations and to its Chairman, Meyer 
Kestnbaum, who was present at the round table as 
a guest speaker. It was a remarkable achievement, 
Governor Harriman said, to have arrived at so 
broad an area of agreement in the report, given the 
wide representativeness of the Commission and the 
natural differences of approach of its members. The 
Governor strongly commended the report's em- 
phasis on the necessity of ample powers and capac- 
ity in state and local governments to do their jobs. 
We are all for states’ rights, he observed, but if the 
governments of the states are not in a position to 
discharge tasks that are theirs, the federal govern- 
ment must be expected to take on these tasks. Re- 
apportionment of state legislatures to make them 
adequately representative, not too much weighted 
to the rural areas, was one of the needs pointed up 
by the report which Governor Harriman under- 
lined, and he congratulated Governor Stratton of 
Illinois on progress in reapportionment in that 
state. Broadening of home rule, likewise recom- 
mended in the report, was another point of empha- 
sis in his summary. 

Mr. Kestnbaum, introduced to the Conference by 
Governor Harriman, stated at the outset that al- 
though the twenty-five members of the Commission 
represented wide differences of political outlook, 
he had never participated in a group with clearer 
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devotion to its objective: the best interests of the 
national, the state and the local governments. The 
Governors of the states, he added, were unusually 
well represented on the Commission, by Governors 
and former Governors, who did an extremely valu- 
able job. And he pointed out that no voice had 
been more consistent than that of the Governors’ 
Conference in suggesting that such a commission be 
established, for the kind of study it has made. 

The study, Mr Kestnbaum noted, was the first 
comprehensive examination of the theory of our 
government undertaken by a public body since the 
Constitutional Convention. He hoped its report 
would not be judged wholly on the basis of its in- 
dividual suggestions on particular points; the most 
important characteristic of it was its disposition to 
re-examine state-local government in the federal 
system in a changing world. Great general prin- 
ciples certainly could and must be derived from the 
Founding Fathers. But there were complexities in 
applying them today that called, and would con- 
tinue to call, for re-examination. 

The Commission, as Mr. Kestnbaum made clear, 
had demonstrated in numerous ways its faith in 
state and local government. It had upheld a role 
of strength and initiative for them. In dealing with 
the various functions of government, he reported, it 
had come to the conclusion that the issue was not 
usually of the “either-or” type, implying a rigid 
choice between national or state action, but how the 
two levels of government could work together. Thus 
cooperative federalism, he stated, was the construc- 
tive tenor of the report. This was reflected, specifi- 
cally, in its recommendation that an agency be es- 
tablished in the Executive Office of the President to 
pay continuing attention to state-national problems. 

The report had taken as an underlying principle 
that, assuming efficient and responsible government 
at all levels, the level of government closest to the 
community should be used for all public functions 
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it could handle. The speaker observed that very 
often it had been found in the study that the key to 
the problem was the capacity of state and local 
governments to perform the tasks involved. Services 
in our complex world called for large government; 
if the states and localities did not have the capacity 
required for them, the national government would 
perform the services. Mr. Kestnbaum said he had 
no doubt that many debates would follow on 
whether it called for national legislation or action 
if forty or forty-two states, for example, were able to 
perform the jobs in question, and six or eight were 
not. In any event, he placed exceptional emphasis 
on the report’s suggestion that this may be the time 
for a historic, nation-wide, state by state re-examina- 
tion of state government—one in which each state 
would seek to make certain that its constitution, its 
fiscal system and other essential elements were ade- 
quately suited to the tasks before it. If the states 
carry through such a self-examination, this sugges- 
tion, he concluded, may be the most constructive 
recommendation in the report. 


= pIscUssioON among the Governors that fol- 
lowed demonstrated, like the report itself, that 
numerous points of view exist on the intricate sub- 
ject of intergovernmental relations. But there was 
repeated stress on the value of the report as a whole, 
on the distinguished contribution of the Governors 
who served on the Commission, and on the excel- 
lent services of Mr. Kestnbaum as Chairman. (See 
resolution on page 222.) Three of the Governors 
who were members of the Commission—Former 
Governor Val Peterson of Nebraska, Governor 
Allan Shivers of Texas and Former Governor Dan 
Thornton of Colorado—were present at the round 
table and participated in the discussion. 

As one of the Governors put it, there is ample 
room for disagreement on particular recommenda- 
tions in the report, but it is a comprehensive docu- 
ment of fundamental importance, which will re- 
ward continuing study by members and students of 
government alike. Other Governors stressed the 
balanced character of the report. It represented, one 
of them summarized, a sane middle course in the 
approach to the problems of federalism. 

Neither the report of the Commission nor the 
trend of governmental evolution had reassured all 
the Governors on the dangers of centralism. Through 
taxation and the allocation of money, one of the 
participants in the round table stated, we have seen 
the federal government take over too many state 
services and responsibilities, because “money speaks 
loudest”; as a result of federal grants, state budgets 
had been distorted and other ills had followed; ad- 
mittedly, if the states did not solve their problems 
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it was natural for the federal government to meve 
in, and this had sometimes happened—but in other 
cases the federal government had taken services 
over voluntarily, despite the fact that the states were 
handling them well. One of the dangers in such 
centralization, it was submitted, is that it is easier 
to change the philosophy of the government itself, 
in its fundamentals, if a few rule, whereas it is 
nearly impossible to do this if the local levels of 
government, from school boards to the state capi- 
tals, are strong. Another participant decried what 
he felt had been a deep change to centralization 
in the American system, without the knowledge of 
the people generally, through a series of Supreme 
Court decisions which, in effect, had practically 
removed limitations on the power of Congress to 
enter any field it wished, by means of grants-in-aid 
or the appropriation of money. One Governor as- 
serted that if, in the great Western “public land” 
states, including his own, the lands and minerals 
were returned by the federal government to the 
states, they would not need to worry about revenue 
from Washington. Another questioned the proposi- 
tion that the federal government has assumed func- 
tions because the states hadn’t provided services de- 
sired by the people. States are close to their people, 
he observed, and he took the position that if the 
states do not perform certain services it is an indica- 
tion that the people do not want them. 

On the other hand—while the emphasis of all was 
on strong and effective state government and upon 
state retention of state responsibilities—voices were 
not lacking to defend federal action, also, in various 
social fields and in the area of natural resources. 
The principle of grants-in-aid, upheld to a consid- 
erable extent in the report of the Commission, had 
its defenders among the Governors. One of the 
western Governors stated, for example, that a visit 
to his state would convince one who looked into the 
facts that the federal money spent on irrigation and 
reclamation was a good national investment. An- 
other Governor asserted that there has been great 
change in the last twenty years, involving increased 
federal action, not because any one wanted the 
change as such, but because it was needed. He ob- 
served that in his own eastern state the people pro- 
vide more in federal taxes than they get back di- 
rectly in that state, but they are ready to go along, 
within reason, because they know their state pros- 
pers when the nation does. It was submitted, more- 
over, that certain realities of taxation as they affect 
individual states underscore the validity of a real 
place for the federal government in social pro- 
grams; industry is fluid, it was pointed out, and may 
leave an individual state that raises taxes far above 
the general level in order to advance its programs. 

Several of the Governors specifically expressed 
their satisfaction in the Commission's recommenda- 
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tion for creation of an agency in the President's 
office to give continuing attention to state-federal 
problems. There were repeated comments, likewise, 
in line with the Commission’s counseling of action 
to strengthen local government and to solve prob- 
lems of government in metropolitan areas. And 
there was clear concensus, perhaps above all, on the 
necessity of state re-examination of state govern- 
ment itself, to assure that it is equipped to meet 
the requirements of this age. 


B RIEF discussion of civil defense concluded the 
round table, before the Conference went into execu- 


tive session. Need for amendment of the federal 
civil defense statute of 1950 to make it more oper- 
able was pointed up. (See resolution on page 221.) 
It was recognized that technical progress accom- 
plished in civil defense has been significant—par- 
ticularly in the extension of the warning time that 
could be given before an attack. But it was also 
emphasized that the value of the extra amount of 
warning time depends on how well we can use the 
time, as a result of effective civil defense organiza- 
tion and preparation. Good civil defense was de- 
scribed not only as essential to enable the people 
and the nation to fight on in the event of attack; 
its existence in peacetime would be a deterrent to 
an attack’s being made. 


Resolutions 


Adopted by the Governors’ Conference 


Forty-seventh Annual Meeting 


I. VOCATIONAL REHABILITATION 


Public Law 565, the Vocational Rehabilitation 
Amendments of 1954, places new and added re- 
sponsibilities upon state governments in increasing 
job opportunities for qualified handicapped men 
and women. States have been offered increased fed- 
eral funds on a matching basis to enable them to 
restore more speedily their disabled citizens to use- 
ful and productive citizenship. 

Accordingly, the Forty-seventh Annual Meeting 
of the Governors’ Conference pledges. cooperation 
in obtaining the necessary state appropriations for 
vocational rehabilitation in order that the people 
may better be served and that the cost of depend- 
ency due to disability may be greatly reduced. 


Il. Peacetime Use or AToMiIc MATERIALS 


The Congress of the United States, by enactment 
of the Atomic Energy Act of 1954, made possible 
broader activity in the development and _utiliza- 
tion of atomic energy for peaceful purposes. The 
principal nations of the world are currently repre- 
sented at a conference in Geneva, for the purpose 
of exchanging information relating to the peace- 
time use of atomic materials. Nuclear materials are 
already being put to use in the fields of medicine, 
industry, agriculture, dnd the generation of electric 
power. In the exercise of the constitutionally re- 
served police powers of the states, it is the duty of 
the states to safeguard the health, welfare and safety 
of our own citizens, as these may be affected by the 
use of atomic materials. 

The Forty-seventh Annual Meeting of the Gov- 


ernors’ Conference suggests that the Executive Com- 
mittee work with the appropriate agencies of the 
federal government in the adoption of rules and 
regulations to promote the widest possible peace- 
time use of atomic materials, and to obtain uni- 
formity in the application of controls relating to 
their safe and beneficial use. 


Ill. HicHway SAFETY 


The tragic loss of human life, the crippling in- 
juries and the huge property losses resulting from 
traffic accidents combine to make highway safety a 
major humanitarian and economic problem in the 
United States. To provide the transportation serv- 
ices essential to our growing economy, the number 
of motor vehicles in use is expected to increase from 
58 million to 85 million during the next two dec- 
ades, with a corresponding increase in accident 
hazards. 

The principal responsibility for official action to 
reduce this accident toll rests with the governments 
of the several states, and with the officials of their 
local subdivisions. Vigorous leadership by the Gov- 
ernors of all the states is desirable at this time, to 
stimulate an expansion of safety activities. 

Accordingly, it is suggested that the Executive 
Committee of the Governors’ Conference take neces- 
sary steps to intensify the program for highway 
safety in the several states. The Governors’ Confer- 
ence also wishes to commend the highway safety 
coordinators of the several states for their vigorous 
nation-wide traffic safety program during the past 
year and recommends the continuation of similar 
activities during 1956. 
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IV. Menta. HEALTH 


The Governors’ Conference, after extensive dis- 
cussion of the total mental health picture in the 
United States, recognizes the present need for a 
full scale national survey and report on the status 
of mental illness and health in the light of new 
concepts and new treatment methods. This survey 
can serve as a baseline for future progress in this 
country to indicate the needs and means of meeting 
these needs within the next fifteen- to twenty-year 
period. 

This Conference further recognizes the impor- 
tance of the recently established Joint Commission 
on Mental Illness and Health, Inc., sponsored joint- 
ly by the American Medical Association and the 
American Psychiatric Association and twenty other 
groups interested and active in the fields of mental 
illness and health. The objectives and purposes of 
the Joint Commission are to study all factors relat- 
ing to the causes of mental illness; to further the 
discovery and evaluation of new methods of treat- 
ment, including the new drugs; to advance ways of 
recruiting and training enough personnel; to formu- 
late comprehensive plans for improved diagnosis, 
treatment and rehabilitation of the mentally ill; 
and to make the data and analyses available to all 
interested agencies and groups through annual and 
interim reports. 

The Forty-seventh Annual Meeting of the Gov- 
ernors’ Conference commends the Joint Commis- 
sion for its objectives and purposes. In view of the 
passage of the recent “Mental Health Study Act of 
1955" by the Congress to finance such a survey and 
report, the Governors assembled pledge cooperation 
with the Joint Commission. 

The Chairman of the Governors’ Conference is 
directed to appoint a committee to work with rep- 
resentatives of the American Medical Association 
and the American Psychiatric Association to seek 
means of increasing the number of doctors and 
other technical personnel available for state insti- 
tution services. 


V. SurpLus Property ror Civit: DEFENSE 

The federal government now owns property val- 
ued in billions of dollars which is surplus or obso- 
lete to the needs of its agencies. Under existing law, 
this property may be donated to hospitals, schools 
and some other agencies. After making such dona- 
tions, approximately go per cent of the total surplus 
property available each year is sold to second-hand 
dealers at a price averaging 7 to 8 per cent of the 
original acquisition cost. 

There are numerous items of surplus property, 
such as litters, blankets, auxiliary generators, mass 
feeding units, vehicles and emergency field equip- 
ment, which could be adapted to civil defense and 


disaster relief use. This property, bought originally 
for the defense of the nation, is now being sold to 
second-hand dealers and by them to state and local 
governments at prices greatly in excess of the 
amounts paid by the dealers to the federal govern- 
ment. This equipment is needed urgently by civil 
defense agencies to insure the safety of the popula- 
tion, to protect property and to preserve our human 
and economic resources. 

The House of Representatives has passed a bill 
making state and local government civil defense 
agencies eligible to receive appropriate items of 
surplus property. The bill will be considered by 
the Senate Government Operations Committee at 
the next session of Congress. 

The Forty-seventh Annual Meeting of the Gov- 
ernors’ Conference endorses the proposal to make 
federal surplus property available for civil defense, 
and respectfully requests the United States Senate 
to expedite passage of legislation accomplishing 
this purpose. 


VI. MeErrRopoLirAN AREAS 


Spectacular changes in population patterns, in 
the expanding national economy and in require- 
ments for governmental services have made the 
modern metropolitan area a principal problem in 
local government. By Census Bureau definition 
there are about 170 such areas, each of which in- 
cludes a central city of 50,000 or more population 
and an urban fringe. Already, the majority of the 
nation’s population lives in metropolitan areas and 
the growth of population in their suburbs continues 
at a rate several times that of the increase of popu- 
lation in the country as a whole. Studies which 
would provide the basis for action by the states to 
assist in dealing with the increasingly critical prob- 
lems created by these changes seem essential. 

The Governors’ Conference directs the Council of 
State Governments to make a study of the problems 
of metropolitan area government and to formulate 
recommendations for changes in local government 
organization in these areas, including desirable 
changes in state legislation. The Council is further 
directed to submit a report to the 1956 annual 
meeting of the Governors’ Conference. 


VIL. 


Because of the development of weapons of mass 
destruction such as the H-bomb and the danger of 
radioactive fall-out from such nuclear weapons, 
civil defense has become a national problem of tre- 
mendous magnitude requiring the attention and 
support of the federal government, the states and 
local governments, and the assumption by each of 
its proper responsibilities for assuring national sur- 
vival. The problems of civil defense can be handled 
if steps are taken now to correct present inadequa- 
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cies, but the basic civil defense statute of 1950 needs 
amendment to make it more operable under exist- 
ing circumstances. 

The Forty-seventh Annual Meeting of the Gov- 
ernors’ Conference respectfully urges the enactment 
of appropriate legislation to improve the civil de- 
fense act at the next session of the Congress. It is 
further recommended that the Executive Commit- 
tee of the Governors’ Conference take steps to co- 
operate with the administrative and legislative 
branches of the federal government in developing 
such legislation. 


VIII. Litrer PREVENTION 


The Forty-sixth Annual Meeting of the Gover- 
nors’ Conference in 1954 endorsed legislation for 
the prevention of litter and encouraged educational 
programs directed to the individual citizen's re- 
sponsibility for fostering care, cleanliness and con- 
cern about the appearance of American roadsides, 
parks, beaches and all such public places. Subse- 
quent public support of constructive projects for 
the prevention of litter has resulted in the organi- 
zation of community and state-wide cleanup and 
beautification programs in many states. It is evident 
that national coordination of such anti-litter activi- 
ties has been proven desirable, both for increasing 
the effectiveness of those programs, and for stimu- 
lating additional activities. 

Accordingly, the Forty-seventh Annual Meeting 
of the Governors’ Conference commends all indi- 
vidual citizen, community and state efforts to com- 
bat the problem of litter throughout the nation and 
advocates continuing support of national educa- 
tional programs for this purpose. 


IX. CoMMopITIES 


Under the present federal laws dealing with the 
distribution of surplus commodities, only the edu- 
cational and health-serving agencies are eligible for 
participation. The Governors’ Conference believes 
that there is no sound justification for depriving the 
other important agencies and departments of state 
governments from participating in the acquisition 
of such surpluses. 

Therefore, this Forty-seventh Annual Meeting of 
the Governors’ Conference recommends that the 
federal laws relating to the distribution of surplus 
commodities be amended so as to qualify every de- 
partment of state government to participate in such 
distribution. 


X. INTERGOVERNMENTAL RELATIONS 


During the past several years the Governors’ Con- 
ference at each of its meetings has called for a re- 
appraisal of the whole field of federal-state-local 
relations. Largely because of this insistence by the 
Governors, the Congress in 1953 established the 


Commission on Intergovernmental Relations to 
conduct an intensive study of the federal system— 


the first official undertaking of its kind since the - 


Constitutional Convention of 1787. 

After a two-year comprehensive study, the Com- 
mission completed its task in 1955 and submitted 
its findings and recommendations to the President 
and the Congress. 

This Forty-seventh Annual Governors’ Confer- 
ence takes great satisfaction in this fact and ex- 
presses its deep appreciation to the Governors who 
served on the Commission with such great distinc- 
tion. It pays particular tribute to the Chairman of 
the Commission, Mr. Meyer Kestnbaum, who left 
private life to dedicate his thought, time and en- 
ergy to this fundamental examination of our gov- 
ernmental system. 

This Governors’ Conference recommends that the 
President and the Congress give full consideration 
to the report and its recommendations, particularly 
where they apply to federal action. 

It further recommends that since the report con- 
tains recommendations for state as well as federal 
action, the Governor of every state, and the Execu- 
tive Committee of the Governors’ Conference as a 
body, should study carefully the findings and rec- 
ommendations of the report and consider them for 
the agenda of future meetings of the Governors’ 
Conference. 


XI. HiGHway PRoGRAM 


The Forty-seventh Annual Meeting of the Gov- 
ernors’ Conference endorses and supports the ob- 
jectives of the highway building program which the 
President of the United States proposed to our Con- 
ference last year at Bolton Landing, New York. 

The Governors appreciate the serious considera- 
tion given to the highway program by Congress. 
We realize that differences with respect to ways and 
means have arisen, but we strongly urge that they 
be resolved at the earliest moment. 

We recognize the tremendous responsibility the 
Governors of the states have with respect to the 
building and maintenance of the nation’s highways, 
and we assure the President and the Congress of 
our continued support of, and concern for, an ex- 
panded highway program, which is so vital to the 
nation’s economy and defense. 

The Congress consistently has urged the states to 
dedicate to the building of roads the highway-user 
tax revenue which the states collect. Highway users 
accept that policy as being sound and equitable. 

However, highway users complain that a greater 
proportion of the taxes levied on them by Congress 
is not used for highway construction. At the present 
time federal motor fuel and automotive excise 
taxes produce in excess of $2.5 billion annually. 
Less than $goo million is presently devoted to high- 
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way purposes. We believe that far more of this au- 
tomotive revenue should be expended on highways 
to the end that our citizens may be served by a 
highway system adequate to their rapidly expand- 
ing needs. 

The Governors’ Conference appreciates the prob- 
lems of Congress in providing revenues for the func- 
tions it is called upon to support, but we must 
emphasize that the nation’s highways are grossly 
inadequate and must have the combined and co- 
operative attention of the President, the Congress, 
and the Governors of the various states. 

We reiterate, therefore, our approval and support 
of a greatly expanded federal-state program for 
construction of interstate highways. The Chairman 
of the Governors’ Conference is authorized and di- 
rected to appoint a Committee of Governors to 
assist in the accomplishment of this objective. 


XII. Guests 


The Forty-seventh Annual Meeting of the Gov- 
ernors’ Conference is honored to have had as guests 
and participants the Honorable Howard Pyle, Dep- 
uty Assistant to the President; the Honorable Har- 
old E. Stassen, Special Assistant to the President for 
Disarmament; the Honorable Val Peterson, Federal 
Civil Defense Administrator; the Honorable Dan 
Thornton, Member of the Commission on Inter- 
governmental Relations; Mr. Meyer Kestnbaum, 
Chairman of the Commission on Intergovernmenta! 
Relations; and Dr. Leo H. Bartemeier, Chairman 
of the Council on Mental Health of the American 
Medical Association. The Conference wishes to ex- 
press its gratitude and appreciation to Sir Roger 
Makins, British Ambassador to the United States, 
for his stimulating address delivered at the State 
Dinner. 


XIII. AppreciIATION 


The Forty-seventh Annual Meeting of the Gov- 
ernors’ Conference expresses its enthusiastic thanks 
to the people of Illinois, Mayor Daley, and the City 
of Chicago for the kind and gracious hospitality 
extended to all of us. The Conference is especially 
indebted to Governor and Mrs. Stratton and to the 
many committees and organizations which have 
given so willingly of their time and effort in antici- 
pating our every wish. To the management and 
staff of the Edgewater Beach Hotel we are most 
grateful, and we have been impressed with the effi- 
cient operations of the Host State Coordinator, 
Mr. William W. Downey. Our sincere thanks are ex- 
tended to the industries of Illinois for excellent and 
useful gifts presented to us, including the beautiful 
Illinois souvenir program. To General Motors Cor- 
poration we wish to express our gratitude for the 
fine transportation facilities made available for our 
convenience, and we salute the Illinois State High- 


way Police who so capably moved us with care and 
dispatch. We are grateful to the Boy Scouts who 
assisted in the proceedings of the Conference. More 
than ever the representatives of the press, radio, 
newsreels and television, and the telegraph and 
telephone companies, have done a comprehensive 
and competent job in communicating our activities 
to the public. 

To Governor Robert Kennon, Chairman, the 
members of the Executive Committee and the staff, 
we wish to express our deep gratitude for the guid- 
ance and service they have given to the Conference 
during the past year. 


Chance for Diplomacy 
(Continued from page 207) 


staffs are, as I know well, heavily engaged by the 
political, economic and social problems created by 
the continual growth and development of your 
states; but you are, I am sure, constantly met by 
the type of enquiry I have mentioned. 

You have, by virtue of the positions which you 
hold, already given a lead and set an example to 
your fellow citizens. If the opportunity for a more 
peaceful world which now opens before us is to be 
taken, if the cold war is to be ended in reality as 
well as in appearance, it can only happen with the 
active support and understanding and encourage- 
ment of leaders like yourselves, who are close to the 
people in their everyday lives. You, more than any 
others, can help in the one thing that I have to 
ask of you today. 

You can take the lead in persuading and con- 
vincing the people of your communities, of your 
states, to have faith, understanding and patience 
while diplomacy, yours and ours together, works 
upon the contentious issues, now that a more fa- 
vourable political climate has given it its chance. 


New Federal Manual 


United States Government Organizational Manual, 
1955-56. Government Printing Office, Washington 25, 
D. C. 768 pages. $1.00. 

Publication of a revised, 1955-56 edition of the United 
States Government Manual has been announced by the 
General Services Administration. The new volume reflects 
the organization of the federal government as of June 1, 
1955 and includes names and titles of about 4,000 key 
officials. It contains sections on the legislative, judicial 
and executive branches. Descriptive material outlines the 
legislative authority, purpose, functions and activities of 
each agency. Forty charts are included, showing the 
organization of Congress, the executive departments and 
the large independent agencies as of June 1. Brief his- 
tories of all federal agencies whose functions have been 
abolished or transferred since March 4, 1933 are carried 
in an appendix. 
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About the Legislatures 


California Legislative Developments.—Two constitution- 
al amendments involving the legislature have been re- 
ferred by it to California's voters. One would change the 
name of the lower house from Assembly to House of 
Representatives. The other would delete from the con- 
stitution a provision limiting to $300 per day the total 
legislative expense for all officers, employees and attachés, 
combined, and would permit employment of needed 
staff by the legislature. Both of these proposed amend- 
ments will be voted on in 1956. 

A new agency to serve the legislature was created in 
the 1955 session, the Legislative Audit Bureau, headed 
by an Auditor General under the direction of a Joint 
Legislative Audit Committee composed of three Senators 
and three Assemblymen. The Auditor General will sub- 
mit annual audit statements. 

The legislature created a joint interim committee to 
study the organization and functioning of the legislature. 
The committee received $20,000 for the study, the report 
on which is to be made to the 1957 legislature. 


Florida Session.—The 1955 Florida legislature increased 
legislators’ per diem pay from $7.50 to $15 and the 
number of round trips allowable at 714 cents a mile 
from four to eight at each regular session—with the limit 
on number of trips at special sessions to be determined 
by the presiding officers. The new act established the per 


diem for interim committee members at $9. 

The legislature declared that the executive Budget 
Commission has no jurisdiction over the Legislative 
Council and Legislative Reference Bureau. The legisla- 
ture, however, set up procedures for both agencies and 
its two houses to furnish the commission biennial budget 
estimates. The Chairman of the Legislative Council was 
authorized to add four non-cowncil members—two from 
each chamber—to each council select committee. The 
legislature set up a committee to find housing within the 
capitol center for the Legislative Council-Reference Bu- 
reau offices, 

Two of the eleven constitutional amendments referred 
for popular vote in November, 1956 involve the legisla- 
ture. One provides that if go per cent of the legislators 
file certificates calling for a special legislative session, the 
Secretary of State shall poll the legislature, and a limited 
go-day session shall be scheduled if three-fifths of the 
legislature votes for calling the session. The second 
would increase the House from 95 to 135 members and 
the Senate from 38 to 48, and would set up staggered 
senatorial terms. 

Illinois Action.—The 1955 Illinois legislature reappor- 
tioned the state for the first time since 1901. Legislators 
will be elected under the new plan next year for the 
1957 session. The act divides the state into fifty-eight 
senatorial districts—twenty-four in Cook County and 
thirty-four outside; and fifty-nine representative districts 
—thirty in Cook County and twenty-nine outside. The 
reapportionment increases the lower house by twenty- 


four members and the Senate by seven. A lower court 
has upheld the validity of the act. 

The legislature appropriated $177,400 to a three-mem- 
ber committee for remodeling and enlarging the House 
chamber to accommodate the increased membership. It 
also set up a State House Commission with a $1 million 
appropriation to plan and renovate space vacated in the 
capitol as agencies move into the new state office build- 
ing, soon to be completed. Housing for legislative serv- 
ice agencies, added committee rooms and a lounge are 
contemplated. 

The legislature created an interim commission au- 
thorized to draft a constitutional amendment providing 
for annual legislative sessions. The Speaker of the House 
has urged that the commission also consider improve- 
ments in legislative procedures, with particular attention 
to the problem of filibustering. Measures to raise annual 
legislative salaries from $5,000 to $6,000 and to provide 
for a pre-session school for new legislators were vetoed. 


Kentucky Public Address System.—The Kentucky Legis- 
lative Research Commission reports that a public address 
system is being installed in the House chamber. The 
conduits are planned to accommodate installation of an 
electric roll call system later, when authorized. The pub- 
lic address system will include a desk microphone for 
each member and direct communication between the 
Speaker’s rostrum and each desk, so that the Speaker 
may converse with any member without disrupting pro- 
ceedings. 

First Louisiana Budget Session.—The Louisiana legisla- 
ture in May and June held its first thirty-day budget 
session under a constitutional amendment adopted last 
year. The 321 bills presented during a ten-day introduc- 
tion period were screened by committees. Bills judged 
non-fiscal, non-budgetary were not permitted to be intro- 
duced except on passage of a concurrent resolution grant- 
ing permission by three-quarters’ vote of the member- 
ship of each house. Eight of the 311 House bills and one 
of the ten Senate bills were rejected in this manner. 

The legislature appropriated more than $1 million for 
renovating the basement of the state capitol for commit- 
tee rooms and offices for legislators, for installation of 
heating and air-conditioning systems, and for an addi- 
tional parking area on the capitol grounds. 

In other action, the legislature appropriated $4,000 to 
the Legislative Council for an orientation conference for 
legislators in advance of the 1956 session, and adopted 
a manual for legislators prepared by the council as the 
official handbook of the legislature. 


Michigan Legislative Organization.—The 1955 Michigan 
legislature enacted two measures dealing with organiza- 
tion of the legislature on the opening day of the session. 
One provides that the houses shall organize under the 
rules of the preceding session, adopting these as tempo- 
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rary rules. The other provides a seating plan for mem- 
bers of the House, allowing those with previous service 
to choose their places first, in order of their length of 
service, and providing for a drawing to determine the 
order in which members entering their first terms may 
choose their seats. 


Nebraska Rules Study.—The Nebraska legislature has 
asked the Legislative Council to review the legislature's 
rules of procedure and to report at the 1957 session, with 
recommendations for revisions that will speed legislative 
procedures and shorten sessions. 


North Carolina Refers Amendments.—The North Caro- 
lina legislature at its 1955 session referred to the electo- 
rate, for vote at next year’s general election, two pro- 
posed constitutional amendments—on legislative salaries 
and the convening date for legislative sessions. It also 
established an interim commission to look into a third 
major question, reapportionment. The 1955 session was 
the longest in the state’s history; the legislature met with- 
out salaries for nearly two months after termination of 
the ninety-day constitutional limit on payment of the 
$15 daily compensation. 

The proposed constitutional amendment on salaries 
would provide for the existing salary but for a 120-day 
regular and 25-day special session. In addition, it would 
allow legislators the subsistence and travel allowances 
established for other state officers and employees. The 
latter (presently at the rate of $8 a day plus 7 cents per 
mile for travel) would be paid for the entire session. 

The second constitutional amendment would change 
the date of the convening of regular biennial sessions 
from early January to early February, primarily to give 
a newly inaugurated Governor more time before the 
session, and also because of a change in the due date of 
state income tax returns, from March 15 to April 15, 
which will affect legislative budget-making schedules. 

Proposed constitutional amendments on reapportion- 
ment failed in the session, but the legislature established 
a nine-member Commission on Legislative Representa- 
tion to report recommendations for reapportionment of 
state Senatorial and House districts at the 1957 session. 


Ohio Session Developments.—The Ohio legislature has 
submitted, for vote at the general election of November, 
1956, a proposed constitutional amendment providing 
for four-year senatorial terms. Half of the senators 
would be elected each two years. 

The legislature increased legislators’ salaries from 
$3,200 to $5,000 a year, effective with terms beginning in 
1957. Extra $2,500 allowances were authorized for the 
Speaker of the House and the President Pro Tem of the 
Senate. 

A new electric roll call system was in use for the first 
time in the 1955 session. It proved to be a great time- 
saver—more than 200 roll calls having been recorded in 
the last three days of the session. Average time for re- 
cording a vote was reduced from an estimated eight 
minutes to one minute. The consequent shortening of 
daily sessions permitted each standing committee to 
schedule an extra meeting weekly. 


A rules innovation in the House permitted bills to be 
deposited in the “hopper” in the office of the Clerk 
rather than introduced individually on the floor. In 
addition to speeding up introduction, this device per- 
mitted closer examination of bills for form prior to 
introduction. 

Oklahoma Cooperation Commission.—Oklahoma_legis- 
lation in 1955 gave the Legislative Council a regular 
standing Committee on Interstate Cooperation, consist- 
ing of seven Representatives, five Senators, the Speaker 
of the House and the President Pro Tempore of the 
Senate. The act designates the Vice-Chairman of the Leg- 
islative Council as Chairman of the Committee. The law 
also set up a Governor's Committee on Interstate Coop- 
eration, consisting of the State Budget Officer, Attorney 
General, and three administrative officials. The two 
committees comprise the Oklahoma Commission on In- 
terstate Cooperation. 


Pennsylvania Legislative Salaries.—The Pennsylvania 
legislature has amended the statute governing legislative 
salaries to provide a $3,000 annual salary for legislators 
in place of the $3,000 biennial session salary—in the 
event annual legislative sessions are adopted. The en- 
actment also would change the method of payment, pro- 
viding for a January 15 payment of $500, followed by 
ten monthly payments of $250 from February through 
November, with no salary in December. 


e 

Rhode Island Constitutional Proposals.—In a special 
election Rhode Island voters for the third time in five 
years have voted down a constitutional amendment to 
raise legislative salaries. The amendment would have 
increased salaries to $1,500 from the present $300, estab- 
lished in the constitution of 1900. The proposed consti- 
tutional amendment was one of three submitted for pop- 
ular vote by a limited constitutional convention in June. 
Another defeated amendment would have given perma- 
nant tenure to high court judges. An amendment provid- 
ing for slum clearance programs was adopted at the spe- 
cial election. 


Wisconsin Session Action.—The Wisconsin Senate this 
year revised its rules of procedure for the first time since 
1907. In bulk the rules were reduced from 236 to 50 
pages. In addition several clarifying joint rules were 
adopted. 

Early in the session legislators adopted a cost-of-liv- 
ing bonus not exceeding $100 a month during the ses- 
sion for those ‘required to live in Madison. Efforts to 
increase legislative salaries failed, as did an effort to 
place legislators under the state retirement system. 

The legislature established a Claims Commission to 
study and make recommendations to the legislature re- 
garding allowance of claims against the state. 

Attention was given to simplifying budget reporting. 
At the 1953 session a start was made toward streamlin- 
ing the general fund budget bill. Out of this developed 
a proposal, which will be applied in the 1955 statutes, 


for providing a schedule of all expenditures and reve- ’ 


nues by agency and by fund in alphabetical order, thus 
making it possible for legislators to see at a glance the 
funds each agency controls. 
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_Aging in 


A study of this major and increasing social problem 
has been completed by the Council of State Governments: 


THE STATES 


AND 


OLDER 


A Report to the Governors’ Conference—1955 
With a Bill of Objectives and a Program of Action 


The report, prepared by a research staff of the Council at the direction 
of the Governors’ Conference, deals with such factors as employment 
and retirement for the aging; maintenance of their income; preserva- 
tion of physical health; prevention of mental deterioration; good insti- 
tutional and home care; and opportunity for older Americans to par- 
ticipate actively in their communities. It summarizes the kinds of 
action state governments, and other units, now are taking for the aging. 
And it proposes specific means—involving public and private programs 
—to make our older people happier citizens, with roles of increased 
dignity and productiveness. A wealth of statistical data in tables and 
charts supports the text. 
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